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Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers  Oral  History  -  Vera  Ransom 
November  17,  2003  and  June  30,  2004 

Rozell  Overmire,  Interviewer 
ROZELL:  We  are  at  the  home  of  Vera  Ransom,  1306  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Vera,  tell  me  where  you  were  bom  and  what  the  date  was. 

VERA:  Well,  I  was  bom  in  the  Women's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  June  10,  1912.  My 
mother  had  a  woman  doctor.  Doctor  Cogil.  And  my  parents,  . . .  well  my  father  was  a 
first  generation  German.  His  parents  were  German  from  eastem  Germany,  in  a  town  by 
the  name  of  Darmstadt  which  is  near  Eisenach.  And  then  my  mother's  ancestors  were 
from  Alsace.  But  they  came  over  much  earlier.  She  came  from  the  German  area  of 
Pennsylvania.  We  call  them  up  country  Dutch. 

ROZELL:  And  what  was  your  father's  name? 

VERA:  My  father's  name  was  Harry  A.  Prock. 

ROZELL:  And  your  mother? 

VERA:  My  mother's  name  was  Lillian  Wingert. 

ROZELL:  And  when  you  were  small  did  you  travel  with  your  parents?  You  lived  on  the 
East  Coast... 


VERA:  Well,  we  lived  in  Glenside,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  No,  we  never  traveled 
anywhere  when  I  was  small.  We  used  to  go  visit  my  grandparents  and  we  drove  around 
the  countryside,  particularly  on  weekends,  I  know. 

ROZELL:  And  where  did  you  go  to  school?  Near  your  home? 

VERA:  Yes,  I  went  to  a  Quaker  school.  It  was  a  grammar  school.  They  only  had  the 
first  to  eighth  grade.  And  I  went  there  for  eight  years.  And  they  didn't  have  high  school 
at  that  time.  They  had  it  afterwards,  after  I  left.    I  went  to  Abington  High  School  which 
is  the  local  high  school. 

ROZELL:  And  did  you  go  on  to  college? 

VERA:  I  did.  I  went  to  Vassar.  My  sister,  Lucille,  was  supposed  to  go  to  Wellesley. 
That  is  what  my  father  always  said.  Well,  anyway,  I  always  thought  I'd  go  to  Vassar.  I 
never  thought  of  anything  else.  So  I  did.  It  was  most  unusual  to  go  to  Vassar  just  from  a 
public  high  school.  But  at  any  rate  I  was  tutored  and  whatnot  and  I  passed  the  College 
Boards  and  I  did  get  in.  My  sister  didn't  really  care  to  go  to  college  so  she  gave  that  up. 
But  by  that  time,  the  grammar  school  that  we  had  gone  to  had  the  high  school  and  she 
went  thru  the  high  school  years  there.  And  she  wanted  to  get  married  anyway  and  have 
children  and  whatnot  and  I  wanted  to  go  do  other  fme  things.  [Laugh] 

So  I  went  to  Vassar.  Unfortunately,  I  only  went  for  one  year  because  that  was  the  depth 
of  the  Depression.  And  we  were  hurt  by  that  quite  a  bit.  My  father  couldn't  pay  the 
tuition.  And  since  I  didn't  have  high  enough  grades. . .  In  those  days  you  couldn't  get  a 
scholarship  or  any  kind  of  fmancial  help  so  I  did  not  go  back,  unfortunately.  So  I  went  to 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  years  because  that  was  a  very  inexpensive  place  to 
go  to  and  I  commuted  of  course.  And,  I  hated  it  because  the  Women's  College  was 
completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  college.  And  all  of  our  professors  were  on  their 
way  out.  It  was  just  about  the  last  year  before  they  were  retiring  and  they  were  all  such 
fuddy  duddies.  [Laugh] 

But  we  had  traveled.  When  I  was  sixteen  we  went  to  Europe  with  my  parents.  We  were 
abroad  for  about  a  year  and  we  lived  in  Vienna  for  six  months.  And  there  we  met  a 
German  professor  from  the  University  of  Vermont.  He  had  a  sabbatical  leave  and  we  got 
very  friendly,  all  of  us.  So,  we  kept  in  touch  when  we  came  back  to  the  states.  So  I 
thought  why  don't  I  go  to  the  University  of  Vermont?  Which  is  what  I  did  and  1  had  a 
picnic.  1  loved  it  up  there.  My  social  life  was  marvelous.  I  just  had  a  great  time.  My 
college  career  suffered  of  course  by  moving  around  so  much  but  anyway  I  enjoyed  life. 
And  then  I  went  to  New  York  and  worked  there. 

ROZELL:  What  was  your  major  in  college? 

VERA:  That  is  the  awful  thing.    1  was  majoring  in  languages.  What  I  wanted  to  major 
in  was  French  because  we  were  taught  French  in  grammar  school  by  French  teachers 
from  France.  And  so  I  have  a  very  good  accent.  But  unfortunately,  I  never  learned  to 
speak  French  probably  because  my  professors  weren't  any  good.  For  instance  at  Vassar 
the  French  teacher  was  an  old  friddy  duddy  sort  of  a  woman.  And  then  I  went  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  French  teacher  there  was  even  worse.  [Laugh] 
He  was  terrible.  He  was  an  old  man  and  he  was  about  to  retire  and  he  would  lecture  a  bit 
about  poets  and  whatnot.  So  1  didn't  learn  anything  there.  And  then  when  I  got  to  the 


University  of  Vermont  I  think  I  gave  up  French  and  so  I  studied  German.  I  had  been 
studying. . .  I  wanted  to  learn  too  since  my  grandparents  spoke  German  and  my  father  did. 
And  so  my  college  career  suffered  from  all  of  that.  However,  I  enjoyed  myself  for  all 
those  four  years. 

ROZELL:  And  college.  Was  that  about  1930s? 

VERA:  I  graduated  in  1935.  I  was  in  the  class  of  '35. 

ROZELL:  And  then  you  worked. 

VERA:  I  worked  in  New  York  City  and  if  you  just  said  you  went  to  Vassar:  My  God,  all 
the  doors  would  open.  [Laugh]  You  could  get  an  interview  anywhere.  So  I  had  some 
interesting  jobs  in  New  York. 

ROZELL:  Tell  me  about  your  mother  before  we  go  on  to  New  York.  What  kind  of 
person  was  she? 

VERA:  Oh.  Well,  mother  was  very  very  pretty.  Apparently  she  was  very  beautiful  as  a 
young  girl.  And  she  was  so  beautiful  in  a  natural  way  that  men  used  to  come  up  and 
think  that  she  was  a  prostitute.  Really,  because  she  had  bright  red  lips  and  she  had  bright 
red  cheeks  and  it  was  all  natural.  And  she  had  curly  brown  hair  and  she  was  lovely  to 
look  at.  And  of  course,  she  met  my  father  when  she  was  sixteen  and  she  just  fell  heads 
over  tails  in  love  with  him.  He  had  gone  back  to  Germany  to  visit  his  relatives  over  there 
and  she  thought  that  was  a  pretty  exciting  thing  to  go  to  Europe  in  those  days.  And  so 
she  never  really  had  another  boyfriend  I  don't  think.  And  also  my  mother,  she  was 


brought  up  as  a  Catholic  and  my  father  came  from  near  Eisenach,  you  know,  where 
Martin  Luther  was.  And  they  were  all  very  anti-Catholic  and  so  his  parents  were  anti- 
Catholic  and  my  father  was  anti-Catholic.  And  so  he  said  to  my  mother,  "You'll  have  to 
give  up  the  Catholic  Church."  So  well,  she  did!  Just  for  him.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  And  was  your  father  also  good  looking? 

VERA:  Oh  yes,  my  father  was  very  handsome.  He  wasn't  terribly  tall.  He  was  only 
about  five  ten  or  eleven.  But  he  was  very  attractive  and  he  had  much  personality. 

ROZELL:  And  what  kind  of  business  did  he  do  when  he  settled  down  and  married? 

VERA:  Well,  he  went  to  Pierce  Busmess  School  in  Philadelphia  for  two  years.  He  v/as  a 
bookkeeper.  And  he  got  a  job  working  with  a  man  in  Atlantic  City  and  he  was  so  good 
that  he  ran  the  whole  business  more  or  less.  I  think  that  mother  and  he  got  married  in 
Atlantic  City.  And  they  bought  all  their  ftimiture  ahead  of  time  and  they  stored  it.  My 
mother,  she  knew  everybody  m  John  Wanamaker's,  that  wonderful  department  store.  I 
don't  know  if  you  ever  heard  of  it. 

ROZELL:  Oh  yes.  I  have. 

VERA:  It  is  very  famous,  actually.  And  they  bought  the  ftimiture,  I  guess,  a  year  ahead 
of  time.    And  John  Wanamaker  stored  it  for  them  all  that  time.  And  well  anyway,  they 
got  married  and  took  their  honeymoon.  They  went  to  Niagara  Falls.  And  when  Bob  and 
I  visited  Niagara  Falls  later  and  we  saw  their  name  written  in  one  of  those  books,  you 
know. 


ROZELL:  Hah.  Isn't  that  something. 

VERA:  Wonderful.  You  know  where  the  Falls  come  over  there  is  a  book  that  you  can 
sign.  So  we  searched  for  them  and  there  they  were.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  And  did  he  go  on  in  his  bookkeeping? 

VERA:  Oh  no.  Oh,  my  father  became  a  ...  What  should  I  say?...  He  was  an 
entrepreneur.    He  was  head  of  a  big  business.  He  would  switch  and  start.  He  built  radio 
cabinets  for  Philco.  And  all  kinds  of  fancy  sewing  machines  for  companies  in  New  York. 
And  he  made  furniture.  He  had  a  hundred  and  some  employees.  He  built  his  own  factory 
and  so  forth.  It  was  called  Harry  A.  Prock  Cabinet  Company. 

ROZELL:  What  took  him  to  Europe  when  you  were  a  teenager?  To  Vienna. 

VERA:  Oh.  Well,  at  that  time  my  father  thought,  "Well,  now  I  am  going  to  get  lumber 
from  Yugoslavia."  And  so  he  had  this  financier  who  had  so  much  money  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it  and  he  said,  "Well,  all  right.  I'll  finance  all  of  that."  And  so  we  sold  all 
of  our  furniture.  Dad  had  all  this  marvelous  antique  fiimiture.  He  sold  the  house  where 
we  were  living,  a  beautiful  old  house.  And  off  we  went  to  Yugoslavia.  And  we  went  to 
Sarajevo  eventually.  And  this  man,  he  and  his  wife  came  too.  And  he  didn't  like  it.  He 
just  thought  it  was  terrible.  He  didn't  like  anything  about  the  country,  the  people  or 
anything,  so  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror  and  he  said,  "I'm  out  of  this." 


So  he  left.  So  there  was  my  father.  You  know  my  father  sold  everything,  he  planned  to 
stay  there.  And  so  father  said,  "Well  look,  since  you  are  over  here,  you  better  stay 
awhile.    I'll  go  back  and  start  a  new  business,"  which  is  what  he  did.  And  mother  and 
my  sister  and  I  went  to  Vienna.  And  we  were  there  for  six  months,  in  Vienna.  And  we 
went  to  school  in  Vienna,  the  Schwarzwaldschule.  I  was  sixteen  at  the  time. 

ROZELL:  How  exciting!  [Laugh] 

VERA:  It  was  thrilling.  So  we  have  always  adored  Vienna  ever  since. 

ROZELL:  Well,  let's  get  back  to  New  York. 

VERA:  All  right. 


ROZELL:  You  had  graduated  in  1935  and  went  to  New  York  in  1936.  What  was  your 
first  job? 


VERA:  Oh,  let's  see.  Oh,  the  fu-st  one.  I  worked  down  in  Wall  Street  six  months  for 
Jackson  Martindale,  I  think  is  his  name.  He  was  a  financial  advisor.  He  had  had  about  50 
clients.  What  I  did  was  statistical  typing  with  one  of  those  long  carriage  typewriters  and 
filing.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Really. 

VERA:  Isn't  that  awful.  That  is  very  tedious,  that  statistical  typing,  as  you  can  imagine. 
Well,  anyway,  I  only  made  $15  a  week.  1  started  out  at  $60  a  month.  And  then,  I  guess 
after  a  month  or  two  they  raised  it  to  $75.  I  lived  in  Greenwich  Village.  I  paid  $5  a  week 
for  my  room  and  lived  there  about  six  months.  I  had  a  very  tiny  room  which  just  had  one 


tiny  bed  in  it.  But  I  thought  it  was  thrilling.  I  loved  to  go  there.  Be  there.  And  then  I  got 
a  job  working  at  Macys  and  I  answered  letters  that  customers  would  send  in,  orders  and 
so  forth.  I  wrote  the  letters  and  sent  them  and  that  was  interesting.  And  then,  I  got  the 
same  kind  of  a  job  working  for  Time  Magazine.  And  that  was  more  interesting.  And  I 
had  a  wonderfiil  time  there.  After  I  moved  from  Greenwich  Village,  I  had  a  wonderful 
roommate.  I  lived  on  1 54  E.  64^^  Street  for  four  years. 

ROZELL:  Was  she  single  like  you? 

VERA:  She  was.  Yes.  The  brownstone  building  had  architects  on  the  main  floor  and  we 
had  a  walk  up  one  bedroom  apartment.  I  slept  on  the  couch.  There  was  no  stove  until 
my  parents  brought  a  drop  down  stove.  And  we  had  a  fireplace.  She  was  happy  to  have 
a  new  roommate  because  her  other  roommate  got  married.  And  so,  she  and  I,  we  were 
very  good  friends  for  all  of  our...  her  life.  She  died  several  years  ago.  And  anyway,  well 
then  she  got  married  so  she  left.  And  so  what  am  I  going  to  do?  Well,  she  had  a  cousin 
who  was  willing  to  move  in  but  we  didn't  get  along  very  well  together.  And  so  I  decided, 
what  the  heck,  I  had  this  boyfriend  who  had  been  coming  out,  left  New  York,  and  was 
coming  out  to  the  west  coast.  And  he  kept  bragging  in  these  postcards  about:  Oh,  how 
marvelous  it  is.  I've  just  climbed  this  mountain  in  the  Tetons.  I've  just  gone  here  and 
climbed  another  mountain.  [Laugh]  He  said,  "You  better  come  out." 

So  lo  and  behold,  I  came  out  after  awhile  by  way  of  Mexico.  And,  I  think  I've  told  you, 
he  lived  here  in  Calhoun  Terrace  in  one  of  those  apartments  that  goes  down  the  cliff 
And  there  he  was  with  his  then  girlfriend,  his  fiancee  actually,  and  another  girlfiiend  he 


had  had  in  New  York  City.  And  so  then  I  arrived.  And  so  there  he  was  with  his  harem. 
[Laugh]  I  was  surprised  because  I  didn't  know  he  was  engaged,  seriously  involved  with 
some  other  girl.  So  anyway,  after  about  several  weeks,  he  and  his  fiancee  left.  They  got 
married.  And  they  left  and  went  back  east.  And  I've  never  seen  him  since.  But  they  did 
stop  in. . .  They  kept  in  friendly  contact  wdth  my  parents  however.  Unfortunately,  I  never 
saw  him  again.  But  anyway,  that  was  my  introduction  to  Telegraph  Hill. 

ROZELL:  And  so,  did  you  decide  this  was  a  visit?  Did  you  go  back  east  again? 

VERA:  Well  no,  I  tried  to  get  a  job,  you  know.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  job  in  those 
days  if  somebody  came  from  the  east  because  they  would  say,  "Oh  we  don't  like 
easterners.  You  just  stay  a  short  time  and  we  train  you  and  spend  all  this  time  and  energy 
and  money  and  you  get  up  and  leave  and  go  home  again."  They  would  say,  "We  don't 
like  that."    So  anyway,  I  had  great  trouble  getting  a  job  but  I  did  eventually  work  for  the 
Examiner  down  at  the  Hearst  Building,  you  know,  down  on  Market.  And  I  worked  in  the 
Promotion  Department.  And  the  man  who  was  the  head  of  it,  his  name  was  Ed  Reap,  he 
came  from  New  York  City.  He  didn't  mind  an  easterner.  Let's  see.  Then  there  was 
another  man  there  and  there  were  four  artists  who  did  all  sort  of  publicity  artwork  for 
those  posters  that  they  put  in  the  containers  that  are  selling  newspapers.  And  one  of 
them,  Amy  Stanley,  lived  here  on  Telegraph  Hill.  She  lived  in  one  of  the  Haslett 
compound  houses  down  on  the  lower  Greenwich  steps.  So  she  and  1  got  to  be  very  good 
friends. 

ROZELL:  This  was  about  1940  or  so? 
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VERA:  Yes,  about  1940.  I  think  I  arrived  in  1940. 

ROZELL:  How  did  you  and  Amy  become  best  friends? 

VERA:  Well,  let's  see.  How  did  1  meet  Amy?  Oh,  I  know,  my  eastern  boyfriend 
became  friendly  with  her.  He  had  also  known  the  girl  who  lived  below  Amy  in  that  same 
house  down  on  the  Greenwich  steps.  And  so  that  is  why  I  went  there,  just  to  see  her. 
And  then  Amy  was  also  there,  and  since  we  worked  in  the  same  office,  we  got  to  know 
each  other.     And  then,  I  knew  several  people  because  when  I  lived  with  my  eastern 
boyfriend  and  his  fiancee  for  a  month  when  I  first  came  up  here,  he  had  another 
girlfiiend  living  there  in  that  pad  with  him.  And  she  had  some  friends  here  and  so  1  met 
her  fi-iends  also  on  Telegraph  Hill. 

ROZELL:  What  was  the  Compound  down  there  like?     [ed.:  Valettaand  Des  Haslett 
owned  a  group  of  small  cottages  on  the  Greenwich  steps  called  the  Haslett  Compound]. 

VERA:  Well,  Valetta  was...  1  can't  think  of  Haslett's  first  name  [ed.:  her  husband 
Desmond  or  Des].  But  at  any  rate,  the  two  of  them  had  the  nicest  place  down  there.  It 
was  a  flat  open  space  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  apartments  were  pretty  primitive.  And 
my  friend,  Amy,  she  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  upper  part  down  there.  And  below 
her  was  a  friend,  (I  wish  I  could  think  of  her  name),  because  she  came  from  Philadelphia 
where  I  come  from  and  she  lived  in  sort  of  a  basement  apartment  there.  And  then  there 
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Vera  in  garden  next  to  21  Alta  Street,  1940 


Bob  Ransom  at  21  Alta  Street,  1940 


was  Amy.  Since  Amy  and  I  worked  in  the  same  office  down  at  the  Examiner  we  were 
very  close  and  we  would  often  walk  home  together. 

ROZELL:  And  did  people  rent  these  [Haslett]  apartments? 

VERA:  Oh,  yes.  They  would  rent  them.  Yes.  Now  I  rented  my  apartment  too.  I  lived 
on  lower  Alta  Street.  I  paid  $25  a  month  in  my  place.  Those  apartments  down  there,  the 
Haslett  places  were  more.  However,  there  were  bachelor  Italians  living  down  there  and 
they  just  had  a  room  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  was  a  bathroom  with  a  toilet  and  a 
shower.  Now  I  don't  know  what  they  paid.  They  didn't  pay  very  much.  And  as  the 
Hasletts  had  enough  money  and  enough  energy  they  would  remodel  some  of  those  houses 
down  there  and  turn  them  into  nicer  apartments  and  be  able  to  charge  more. 

ROZELL:  And  through  this  time  you  were  beginning  to  meet  people  on  the  Hill?  Where 
did  you  live? 

VERA:  Well,  I  had  had  to  leave  Calhoun  Terrace  because  that  was  too  expensive.  And 
so  then  I  went  to  one  of  those  houses,  1  don't  know  if  they  still  have  them,  where  they  are 
sort  of  like  dormitories  and  girls  can  go  and  live.  And  I  guess  boys  live  in  them  too. 
There  is  one  that  is  not  too  far  from  the  Fairmont  Hotel  where  I  stayed.  I  stayed  there  for 
about  a  month  I  guess.  But  I  didn't  like  it  too  well  so  I  kept  coming  back  to  Telegraph 
Hill  looking  around.  Then  1  found  out  that  21  Alta  was  available  because  the  woman 
who  was  living  there  had  tMs  apartment.  She  had  had  it  for  a  long  time.  But  she  v/as 
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going  back  east  to  do  something  or  other  in  music  because  she  was  in  the  art  world,  here 
in  San  Francisco,  in  the  music  field  and  museums  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    And  she 
used  to  write  articles  and  whatnot.  So  she  wanted  to  sublet  her  apartment  but  you  had  to 
take  the  dog  with  it.  It  was  a  police  dog.  And  so  she  had  trouble  finding  anyone  to  take 
it.    So,  I  thought,  my  God,  I  love  police  dogs!  We  grew  up  with  them.  So  I  took  it  for 
$25  a  month.  Terassa,  Terassa  owned  all  those  houses  down  there  at  the  end  of  Alta 
Street  and  the  end  of  Union  Street.  [Ed.:  Terassa  was  a  realtor  who  lived  in  the  Marina] 
He  owned  all  of  them.  How  many  cottages  are  there? 

ROZELL:  Quite  a  few  now.  [ed.:  Most  of  the  south  side  of  Alta  Street  has  historic 
cottages  fi-om  the  1860s  on.] 

VERA:  Well,  there  is  Betty  Rader's  [ed.:17  Alta  Street] 

ROZELL:  There  is  21  [Alta  Street]. 

VERA:  There  is  21 .  And  then  there  is  the  one  that  Christian  de  Guigne  had  on  Union 
which  is  fancy  now  [ed.:  at  the  very  end  of  Union,  212  Union  Street]. 

ROZELL:  Not  yet.  It  hasn't  been  completely  restored  yet. 

VERA:  Oh,  it  has  generally  been  changed  from  how  it  was  back  in  the  1 940s. 
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ROZELL:  Oh  yes.  It  will  be.  Did  you  know  the  de  Guigne's  in  the  1940s? 

VERA:  Well,  yes,  we  knew  him  but  that  was  later  in  the  1960s.  He  and  Bob  [ed.:  Vera's 
future  husband]  worked  together  saving  trees  in  the  neighborhood.  Before  they  married 
his  wife  lived  in  back  of  21  Alta. 

ROZELL:  Where  did  most  people  shop  for  food  then? 

VERA:  Well,  we  used  to  shop  at  Speediaci's.  Speediaci's  was  always  there.  The 
Speediaci  family  ran  a  wonderful  grocery  store,  [ed.:  comer  grocery  at  Union  and 
Montgomery,  still  called  Speedy's  after  the  Speediacis.] 

ROZELL:  And  did  you  shop  ftirther  down  the  hill? 

VERA:  Well,  down  in  North  Beach  there  were  a  couple  of  very  good  grocery  stores. 
One  was  there  at  Vallejo  and  Columbus.  There  is  a  bank  there  now.  That  was  an  Italian 
grocery  store.  That  was  a  great  place.  I  guess  Little  City  Meat  Market  was  always  there. 

ROZELL:  And  lacopi  was  there? 

VERA:  And  lacopi.  That  is  where  I  always  got  all  of  the  meat.  And  he  had  all  these 
marvelous  things  that  you  can't  get  nowadays.  And  also  whole  animals  would  come  in 
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there  in  his  place.  He  would  cut  them  up  himself  and  not  just  get  a  box  of  steaks  or 
chops,  whatever  they  do  nowadays. 

ROZELL:  And  that  is  the  lacopi  that  was  on  Union  Street  and  Grant  Avenue? 

VERA:  On  the  comer,  that's  right.  And  that  of  course  was  during  the  World  War  II 
when  everybody  had  their. . .  well,  you  could  only  buy  so  much  of  certain  things.  You 
know  you  had  to. . .  what  do  you  call  it? 

ROZELL:  The  stamps. 

VERA:  I  guess  food  stamps.  What  did  they  call  those?    Ration  stamps. 

ROZELL:  I  have  some  at  home  myself  that  were  the  same  year  as  my  birth  1 944.    My 
parents  had  a  book  of  them  and  I  kept  them. 

VERA:  Oh  really,  oh  for  heavens  sakes!  At  any  rate,  down  at  lacopi,  I  would  always  go 
shopping  on  weekends,  since  I  was  so  busy.  During  the  week,  I  would  eat  Campbells 
Soup.  [Laugh]  My  favorite  was  vegetable.  I  would  have  either  vegetable  or  tomato. 
And  with  a  can  of  vegetable  soup  I  would  always  try  to  put  some  fresh  vegetables.  I  have 
always  liked  soup  and  I  even  thought  that  was  pretty  good.  But  at  any  rate,  when  you 
would  go  down  there  on  a  Saturday,  it  would  be  full  of  these  Italian  women  buying  their 
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meat  too  for  the  week.  And  he  never  bothered  to  get  those  stamps  that  you  were 
supposed  to  have  to  get  some  meat.  He  never  bothered  with  that  at  all. 

ROZELL:  That  is  amazmg! 

VERA:  I  know,  well,  he  just  had  an  in  -  in  the  meat  world  I  guess.  And  the  meat  was 
awfiilly  good  in  those  days  and  it  was  much  more  tasty  than  it  is  today.  Let  me  tell  you. 

ROZELL:  What  about  drink?  That  is  always  a  thing  that  comes  up  in  the  neighborhood. 
People  are  always  talking  about  drinking  a  lot  here  in  North  Beach. 

VERA:  Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  wine.  I  never  really  drank  much  till  I  got  out  here.  We 
never  drank  at  home  really  when  I  was  living  with  my  parents  and  so  forth.  My  parents 
didn't  really  drink.  Sometimes  we  would  have  cocktails  for  special  occasions.  But  we 
never  had  wine  for  instance  wdth  dinner.  That  was  not  known.  That  was  unheard  of 

ROZELL:  So,  you  didn't  drink  cocktails  here  but  you  drank  wine. 

VERA:  We  used  to  drink  wine  and  we  could  get  it  down  in  the  North  Beach.  Well,  Bob 
and  I  loved  these  bottles  that  were  covered  with  raffia,  you  know.  And  we  had  so  many 
different  kinds  and  different  sizes  too.  You  know,  one  liter,  two  liters,  and  two  and  a  half 
liters.  And  we  had  them  on  our  fireplace  mantle  down  there  on  Alta  Street.  You  could 
get  them  filled  up  in  North  Beach. 
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ROZELL:  Did  you  have  favorite  restaurants  then?  Some  that  you  liked  to  go  down  to? 

VERA:    Well,  I  almost  never  went  to  a  restaurant  except  when  Amy  and  I  came  home 
from  working  at  the  Examiner  we  would  often  stop  in  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  for  dinner. 
And  we  would  say,  "Look,  we  have  a  dollar.  Please  bring  us  some  good  things  to  eat  for 
one  dollar  for  the  two  of  us.  "    And  we  would  get  these  gorgeous  things  to  eat ,  of  course. 

ROZELL:  Really!  [Laughter]. 

VERA:  These  restaurants,  they  were  on  Grant  Ave.  in  those  days  and  the  food  was 
always  delicious.  And  then,  when  I  met  Bob,  who  became  my  husband  later  on,  we  went 
to  these  table  d'hote  dinners  down  in  the  North  Beach  and  you  would  get  a  complete 
meal  for  $.75  [seventy-five  cents]. 

ROZELL:  Including  wine? 

VERA:  A  sort  of  a  tenth  bottle  of  wine. 

ROZELL:  Dinner  and  wine  too! 

VERA:  They  were  always  very  very  good  food.  It  was  like  a  ...  you  know,  home 
cooking. 
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ROZELL:  Did  you  feel  much  of  the  war  restriction  on  food?  Or  were  you  aware  of. . . 

VERA:  No.  No.  Because... 

ROZELL:  Were  there  many  people  growing  food  around  you?  Victory  gardens? 

VERA:  Well,  I  know  they  had  them,  but  1  never  had  any.  I  never  did  any  myself  either. 
But  you  see  what  everybody  wanted  was  sugar,  and  coffee.    And  I  didn't  care  about 
either.  Particularly,  I  didn't  care  whether  I  had  sugar  or  not.    So  that  didn't  really  bother 
me. 

ROZELL:  Were  you  aware  of  air  raids  or  curfews?  Things  like  that  during  the  war? 

VERA:  Not  really,  I  would  hear  about  it  second  hand.  Because  Marti  Leuer,  who  was 
called  the  Mayor  of  Telegraph  Hill,  in  those  days,  he  lived  up  here  with  Priscilla  who 
became  one  of  my  best  fi^iends.  She  is  still  alive  of  course.  Marti. .  .they  got  divorced 
later  on.  And  Marti  died  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  cause  he  drank  so  much.  At  any  rate, 
what  was  I  going  to  say  about  him. 

ROZELL:  Hum,  well,  we  were  talking  about  in  general  the  Second  World  War,  food  and 
restaurants. 
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VERA:  Oh,  that's  right.  He  knew  about  when  there  was  a  close  call  and  people  would 
go  down  in  basements  and  things.  But  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  any  of  that.    Well, 
Bob  and  I  were  in  our  romantic  years  in  those  days  and  we  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it 
either. 

ROZELL:  Where  did  you  meet  friends  generally?  Through  work  and  . . .? 

VERA:  It  was  very  easy  to  meet  people  on  Telegraph  Hill.  You  just  talked  to 
everybody.  You  would  meet  them  up  at  Speediaci's.  You  would  just  end  up  there  and 
yak  yak  yak.    It  was  a  very  friendly  place.  And  Bruna  Speediachi,  who  was  really  in 
charge  of  the  store  in  those  days,  she  was  a  great  character.  Wonderful  personality. 

ROZELL:  So  did  she  sort  of  put  people  together  too  because  she  was  so  friendly? 

VERA:  Well,  she  was  part  of  it  too.  She  was  friendly  with  everybody.  In  fact,  she  had 
several  proposals  of  marriage  from  some  of  the  college  students  who  were  living  up 
there. 

ROZELL:  Was  she  the  daughter  of  Speediaci? 

VERA:  Of  the  original  Speediaci.  That's  right.  The  parents  were  still  there.  They 
weren't  doing  anything  but  they  liked  to  hang  around  the  place.  And  it  was  possible  to 
do  so  in  the  very  back  of  the  store.  And  they  used  to  cook  back  there.  And  then  I 
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suppose,  he  died  but  she  lived  for  a  long  time.  She  lived  with  Lena,  you  know,  her 
youngest  daughter  who  used  to  have  a  house  on  Green  Street.  She  lived  there  till  fairly 
recently. 

ROZELL:  So  when  did  you  meet  Bob,  your  husband,  your  fiiture  husband? 

VERA:  Well,  you  see.  I  moved  in  to  21  Alta  and  I  had  this  wonderful  apartment.  I  just 
adored  it  because  we  had  a  big  garden  then.  Your  house  [19  Alta]  wasn't  there  then.  It 
was  a  huge  garden.  And  the  other  tenants  were  Virginia  and  her  husband  David. 
Anyway,  he  worked  for  the  Call  Bulletin  [a  San  Francisco  newspaper].  And  she  was  a 
local  person  from  the  Bay  Area.  And  she  never  left  the  Hill  as  a  matter  of  fact.  She  used 
to  love  just  staying  there  in  the  garden.  She  took  care  of  the  garden  and  she  had  roses. 
She  had  wonderful  flowers.  She  liked  to  cook  and  she  liked  to  drink.  And  in  those  days 
you  could  get  sherry  in  a  gallon  jug.  And  she  always  had  a  gallon  jug  of  sherry.  And  that 
is  what  she  drank  all  day.  [Laugh]  So  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  go  up  to  Speedy' s  and  get 
it  you  know.  [Laugh]  So  anyway,  we  had  quite  marvelous  times  in  those  days.  And 
Stan  Delaplane  [San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist]  lived  above  me  down  in  2 1  Alta. 
He  left  when  he  got  married.  Anyway,  then  Bob  moved  in  to  Stan's  place. 

ROZELL:  What  about  Stanton  Delaplane?  What  was  he  like? 

VERA:  Oh.  Well,  he  loved  to  make  wisecracks.    I  never  got  to  be  that  friendly  with 
him.  For  some  reason  I  guess  we  didn't  click.  But,  every  evening  he  went  to  Rolf 
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Malloch's  apartment  there  at  1360  Montgomery.  And  he  and  Rolf  would  sit  aroxmd  and 
wisecrack  and  trade  repartees  for  a  number  of  hours. 

ROZELL:  And  Rolf  was. . .? 

VERA:  Was  Neil  Malloch's  father.  .  [ed.:  In  conversation  with  the  transcriber,  Neil  said 
that  friends  of  his  father  Rolf  were  Chronicle  columnist,  Stanton  Delaplane,  Chronicle 
Editor,  Abe  Mellinkoff,  Chronicle  Book  Columnist,  Robert  O'Brien,  and  Colliers 
Magazine  Editor,  Paul  Smith.    They  all  talked  about  WW  II  and  followed  the  war  theater 
on  maps  of  the  Pacific.  As  a  child  Neil  found  it  to  be  quite  exciting.] 

ROZELL:  And  was  he  a  builder? 

VERA:  No.  His  father  was.  [ed.:  John  S.  Malloch  was  Rolf  s  father  and  Neil's 
grandfather].  His  father  built  1360  Montgomery.  But  Rolf  was  really  responsible  for  the 
style  of  it  and  a  lot  of  the  details.  It  is  Bauhaus  you  know.  And  that  is  what  he  wanted 
to  have  there.  And  I  think  he  arranged  to  have  that  mural  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
too. 

ROZELL:  Now  back  to  Bob.  How  did  you  meet? 

VERA:  Now  I  met  Bob  because  he  lived  in  the  Duck  House  [an  apartment  building  on 
lower  Alta  Street  with  murals  of  ducks  on  the  exterior]  in  a  very  small  apartment  in  the 
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very  bottom.  There  was  only  one  room.  Now,  I  understand  they  have  added  a  bedroom. 
And  I  used  to  take  Erda  [the  dog]  for  walks.  That  was  her  name:  that  is  the  Earth 
Goddess  in  one  ofWagner's  Operas.  1  used  to  take  her  for  walks  at  10  or  1 1  at  night. 
And  so  one  night,  1  was  down  there  at  the  end  of  Alta  Street  and  Bob  came  up  and  said, 
"Hello,  I  just  live  up  the  comer."  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  just  live  here."  And  that  was  very 
brave  of  him  to  come  up  and  talk  to  me.  Cause  he  was  scared  of  dogs.  He  never  grew  up 
with  dogs.  [Laugh]  And  you  know  when  I  did  take  Erda  for  a  walk  people  would  cross 
the  street  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  pass  me.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Well,  it  must  have  been  a  foreboding  looking  dog. 

VERA:  Well,  she  was  a  handsome  police  dog.  Just  gorgeous!  She  never  bit  anybody. 
She  was  not  vicious  at  all.  She  was  just  a  marvelous  dog.  Anyway. . . 

ROZELL:  So  you  met  Bob  on  the  street. 

VERA:  1  met  him  on  the  street  and  that  was  that.  So,  every  Saturday  afternoon  we 
always  had  sort  of  sunbathing  parties  down  there  in  the  garden.  We  would  bring  some 
wine. . .  talk  and  chat  until  the  sun  went  down.  And  so  one  of  those  Saturdays  he  dropped 
over  and  then  that  was  ok.  And  then  another  Saturday  he  came  and  nobody  was  there,  he 
left  his  card.  He  always  had  personal  cards,  engraved  on.  He  put  it  in  the  window  which 
1  thought  was  such  a  charming  thing  to  do.  [Laugh] 
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ROZELL:  His  calling  card.  [Laugh] 

VERA:  Calling  card,  that's  right.  So  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  romance.  And  I 
already  had  some. . .  I  was  having  a  marvelous  time  here  because  I  knew  a  number  of 
men.  Just  having  a  wonderfiil  social  life. . .  But  anyway,  when  I  met  him,  I  had  to  get  rid 
of  all  of  them.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Well,  what  attracted  you  to  Bob?  What  kind  of  turned  your  eye  to  him?    Or 
was  he  persistent?  [Laugh] 

VERA:  Oh,  he  turned  his  eye  on  me.  He  pursued  me. 

ROZELL:  I  see.  I  see.  And  then,  he  moved,  I  understand. 

VERA:  Oh  yes,  when  Stan  Delaplane  left  that  apartment  to  get  married  Bob  said,  "I'm 
going  to  move  in  here  now."  So  he  did. 

ROZELL:  So  you  were  in  the  same  apartment  building? 

VERA:  We  were  in  the  same  apartment  building.  He  lived  upstairs  and  I  lived 
downstairs.  But  we  always  ate  in  my  apartment.  He  just  used  his  to  sleep  and  take 
showers. 
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ROZELL:  And  did  you  sort  of  live  together?    What  did  people  think  about  that  in  those 

days? 

VERA:  1  don't  know.  1  don't  know  that  they  thought  anything.  Nobody  ever  said 
anything.  He  lived  in  his  place  and  I  lived  in  my  place. 

ROZELL:  I  see.  Why  wasn't  Bob  drafted  for  the  war? 

VERA:  Oh.  Bob  walked  in  his  sleep.  And  so  he  was  4F.  They  said  they  couldn't  have  a 
man  who  walked  in  his  sleep  in  a  foxhole.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Well,  so  this  was  a  whirlwind  courtship  you  had  for  a  year  or  two  before  you 
got  married? 

VERA:  Well,  I  guess  I  met  him  in  1940.  I  met  him  shortly  after  I  came  up  here,  and  we 
didn't  get  married  until  forty-four. 

ROZELL:  So  it  wasn't  so  whirlwind.  You  just  got  used  to  each  other.  [Laugh] 

VERA:  Yes,  you  might  say  that.  Yes. 

ROZELL:  And  what  was  Bob  doing  at  the  time? 
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VERA:  Well,  he  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  working  for  Lillick,  Geary,  Olsen  and  Charles. 
He  was  a  maritime  lawyer. 

ROZELL:  And  were  people  curious  why  Bob  wasn't  drafted?  Was  anybody 
confrontational  about  that? 

VERA:  Well  the  only  person  who  was. . .    Well,  everybody  knew  about  4F.  Everybody 
would  know  about  what  happened  to  you.  It  was  never  a  secret.  There  was  this  woman 
who  lived  across  the  street  from  where  I  am  here  now  on  Upper  Montgomery,  just  across 
from  here.  We  always  called  her  the  Countess.  She  owned  that  whole  building,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  I  have  told  you  this  before.  And  she  said  to  Bob,  she  said:  "Now 
why  aren't  you  in  the  War?  Why  aren't  you  in  the  War?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  why  isn't 
your  little  dog  in  the  woose?"  [ed.:  word  play  on  WACS  and  WAVES].  She  had  some 
kind  of  a  little. . .  a  little  funny  wirehaired  kind  of  a  dog.    [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Well,  I  remember  that  about  Bob.  He  always  used  to  love  to  give  you  fiiimy 
answers  like  when  I'd  phone  up  and  he'd  say,  "San  Francisco  Morgue." 

VERA:  Oh,  that's  right. 

ROZELL:  And  you  told  me  that  was  actually  from  the  restaurant. . . . 
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VERA:  Blue  Fox  Restaurant  which  was  across  from  the  Morgue.  And  that  is  where  Bob 
and  some  of  his  pals  from  Stanford  used  to  go  for  dinner  and  they  all  knew  the  owner, 
who  was  also  the  chef.  It  was  a  very  good  restaurant,  incidentally. 

ROZELL:  And  that  was  about. . .  still  in  the  '40s? 

VERA:  That  was  in  the  '40s.  Yes,  see  we  were  there  until  we  got  married.  We  got 
married  in  1944.  July  17,  1944  was  when  we  had  our  pre- wedding  party  in  the  garden 
there,  our  engagement  party,  and  then  we  got  married. 

ROZELL:  And  did  you  get  married  in  a  Church  in  town? 

VERA:  No,  we  didn't.  We  got  married  by  a  judge.  He  was  a  lawyer  whom  Bob  knew. 
We  got  married  in  City  Hall  in  the  Justice  Office  quarters.  And  I  remember  the  only 
people  there  were  Bob's  parents.  And  Bob  belonged  to  the  Bohemian  Club  in  those  days 
so  he  had  access  to  good  alcoholic  drinks,  so  he  took  him  a  bottle  of  after  dinner  liqueur. 
What  would  it  be? 

ROZELL:  Oh,  maybe  a  brandy  ... 

VERA:  It  could  have  been  a  brandy.  Something  that  he  could  have  gotten  at  the 
Bohemian  Club.  [Laugh]  That  was  our  wedding.  And  then  we  went  to  the  Palace  Hotel. 
It  was  in  the  morning  and  we  had  breakfast  there.  In  those  days,  you  know,  it  was  quite  a 
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thing  to  go  there  for  breakfast.  And  they  always  had  steak  and  lamb  chops  as  well  as 
eggs  and  all  those  things  too.     I  had  lamb  chops  that  day.  It  was  a  treat.  I  didn't  know 
about  lamb  until  I  moved  to  San  Francisco.  The  Palace  had  a  beautiful  bar  which  is  not 
there  now.  It  was  a  special  place.  Just  as  the  "Top  of  the  Mark"  [Mark  Hopkins  Hotel  on 
Nob  Hill]  was  a  thrilling  place.  Well,  that  was  fun. 

ROZELL:  The  Palace  is  one  of  my  favorites,  too.  [Laugh]  What  were  Bob's  and  your 
favorite  things  to  do  in  the  neighborhood? 

VERA:  Bob  liked  to  follow  the  news  closely.  Current  events.  He  went  to  bars  and 
talked  to  people  and  to  the  Palace  Theater  to  see  m.ovies  on  Saturday  night.  And  I  liked 
to  try  new  restaurants  because  I  like  to  cook.  Over  the  years  I  have  taken  Chinese 
cooking  classes.  We  liked  to  read  and  went  to  the  North  Beach  library  for  paperbacks. 
Bob  was  a  member  of  the  Mechanics  Library  downtown. 

ROZELL:  Who  managed  the  funds?     Was  it  hard  to  get  by  on  your  salaries?  Did  you 
mind  renting  rather  than  owning  apartments? 

VERA:  I  took  care  of  the  funds.  We  got  by  on  our  income  and  we  liked  renting  best. 
And  after  our  wedding,  then  we  got  on  the  train  and  went  to  Ogden,  Utah  and  then  we  got 
our  bicycles  out  and  bicycled  3,000  miles. 

ROZELL:  Three  thousand  miles!  My  goodness!  What  a  long  ride.  [Laugh] 
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VERA:  Well,  that  is  how  long  it  is  to  cross  the  country.  But  we  didn't  bicycle  over  the 
Sierras  and  we  didn't  bicycle  in  unattractive  areas  of  the  U.  S.  We  picked  out  attractive 
places  to  bicycle. 

ROZELL:  Was  the  bicycle  trip  Bob's  idea? 

VERA:  Yes,  it  came  out  of  the  blue.  I  was  taught  by  another  boyfriend  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  gears.  We  took  our  own  bikes  on  the  bus  to  the  park.  I 
always  said  to  Bob,  "I  can't  do  it."  But  he  pounced  on  me  and  I  did  it. 

ROZELL:  You  went  up  along  the  northern  part. 

VERA:  Yes,  we  did.  We  went  thru  Utah  and  Idaho.  And  we  went  through  the  badlands. 

ROZELL:  Did  you  go  over  the  Alleghenys? 

VERA:  Well,  I  don't  think  so.  We  went  to  Erie.  And  then  I  think  we  went  to  New 
England.  We  went  up  to  Maine. 

ROZELL:  And  so,  did  you  end  up  at  your  parents? 

VERA:  We  did.  Yes. 
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Vera  and  Bob  on  their  honeymoon 
Acapuico,  Mexico,  1945 


ROZELL:  And  how  long  did  you  stay? 

VERA:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  there  earlier  at  Thanksgiving.  I  remember 
because  one  of  my  cousins  who  lived  in  Pittsburg  was  getting  married  and  mother  and 
dad  thought  it  nice  if  we  all  went  to  the  wedding.  So  we  bicycled. . .  We  went  down 
there  then.  Oh,  I  know,  I  think  we  left  our  bicycles  in  Erie  and  then  took  the  train  down 
to  Philadelphia  and  went  to  this  wedding  in  Pittsburg.  And  we  were  photographed.  And 
then  we  went  back  up  and  down  through  New  England.  And  it  was  really  winter  cycling 
through  those  States.  And  we  ended  up  at  home,  at  my  parents  place.  And  then,  in 
January,  we  went  dovm  to  Mexico  to  Acapulco. 

ROZELL:  To  warm  up.  [Laugh]  And  so  you  stayed  some  time  in  Mexico  on  your 
honeymoon. 

VERA:  Six  months. 

ROZELL:  Six  months!  Mmm.  What  a  nice  long  honeymoon. 

VERA:  I  know,  it  was  really  marvelous.  Well,  Bob...  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
happened  but  Bob  got  jaundice  so  we. . .  He  got  infectious  jaundice  because  we  just  had  a 
room  in  a  fisherman's  sort  of  place  right  on  the  beach  and  there  were  rodents  that  went 
across  the  ceiling.  We  had  hammocks  there.  Rats  used  to  go  across  there  and  they 
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urinated  in  a  glass  of  water.  Bob  always  drank  lots  of  water  and  he  had  to  carry  up  these 
big  jugs  of  water  from  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.    It  was  a  tough  thing  to  do  so  we 
saved  every  drop  of  water.  And  he  hadn't  drunk  all  that  he  had  put  in  his  glass  when  he 
went  to  sleep.  So  there  it  was.  And  I  guess  the  rats  just  went  in  there.  And  he  drank  it 
the  next  morning  when  he  got  up.  And  so  he  got  infectious  jaundice.  And  so  that  was  a 
terrible  state.  The  doctor  thought  he  had  malaria  and  gave  him  pills  for  that.  And  of 
course  he  got  sicker  and  sicker.  But,  fortunately  there  was  a  medical  student  on  the 
horizon  and  he  looked  at  Bob  and  he  looked  at  his  eyes  and  he  said,  "You  have  jaundice." 
I  thought,  my  God,  that  is  pretty  serious. 

ROZELL:  So  did  he  go  into  a  hospital? 

VERA:  Well,  no.  So  then  I  went  to  the  airport  and  said,  "Well,  my  husband  is  very  ill.  I 
have  to  get  to  Mexico  City."  And  they  said,  "Well,  the  plane  is  all  filled  up."  1  was  so 
upset  and  worried  and  everything  that  I  burst  into  tears  and  they  said,  "Well,  I  think  we 
can  find  you  two  seats."  [Laugh]  Well,  they  did.  So  we  went  to  Mexico  City  because 
we  had  heard  about  this  wonderful  doctor  there,  a  Mexican  who  had  trained  in  New 
Mexico.  His  name  was  Chavez.  I  remember  that  very  well.  Anyway,  we  went  in  there 
and  he  took  one  look  at  Bob  and  he  said,  "Yes,  you  have  jaundice." 

ROZELL:  So  Bob  was  in  a  hospital  in  Mexico  City? 
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VERA:  No,  he  didn't  go  to  a  hospital.  Hejust  went  to  the  doctor.  And  the  doctor  said, 
"It  just  takes  time."  You  have  to  be  careful  what  you  eat.  There  is  a  German  restaurant 
in  Mexico  City.  And  fortunately,  a  friend  of  ours  happened  to  be  in  Mexico  City  at  the 
time,  a  very  good  friend  that  Bob  had  laiown  at  Stanford.  And  he  was  very  tall  and  very 
slim.  He  was  staying  at  the  Reforma  Hotel  and  so  we  went  to  the  Reforma  Hotel.  And 
so  we  wanted  to  have  dirmer  there  and  of  course,  Bob  didn't  have  a  suit.  He  never  took  a 
suit  with  him  to  Mexico.  But  he  could  get  into  one  of  his  friend's  suits  because  he  was  so 
skinny.  He  must  have  lost  about  50  or  60  pounds.  He  was  skin  and  bones.  [Laugh]    But 
all  he  could  eat,  and  it  was  absolutely  marvelous,  is  the  juice  that  you  get  out  of  beef. 
Just  the  juice. . .  It's  fabulous. 

ROZELL:  Like  a  bouillon. 

VERA:  Yes,  but  it  is  much  stronger  than  that.  It's  just  fabulous.  Well,  anyway,  that  is 
the  only  thing  he  had  to  eat.  So  eventually,  we  came  up  to  Portland,  Oregon.  And  Bob 
went  to  bed  then.  He  went  to  bed  for  three  weeks. . .  three  weeks,  up  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  his  parent's  house. 

ROZELL:  Andthey  took  care  of  him. 

VERA:  Yes,  his  mother  was  used  to  taking  care  of  him. 


ROZELL:  And  Bob  was  originally  from  Portland? 
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VERA:  Yes. 

ROZELL:  Did  he  come  down  to  San  Francisco  as  a  young  person  after  school? 

VERA:  Well,  Bob  went  to  prep  school  down  in  Santa  Barbara.  He  went  to  a  prep  school 
where  quite  a  few  of  his  friends  had  gone.  And  he  went  there,  I  guess,  for  four  years.  It 
was  so  rainy  up  there  and  cold  so  his  mother  thought  he  should  spend  more  time  in 
California. 

ROZELL:  I  see.  And  then,  he  went  to  college  as  well  in  California. 

VERA:  Well,  yes,  he  wanted  to  go  to  Stanford.  And  he  had  to  get  certain  degrees,  have 
certain  marks  to  get  in,  in  Stanford  in  those  days.  But  he  didn't  have  a  good  mark  in 
French.  So  he  went  up  to  the  French  teacher  and  he  said,  "Look,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  Stanford  imless  I  have  a  decent  mark."  This  professor  said,  "Well,  do  you  want  an  A 
or  a  B?"  And  Bob  thought,  well,  I  should  be  modest.  I'll  take  a  B.  So  he  did  and  he  got 
into  Stanford.    Serabin,  that  was  his  name.  He  was  Russian.  He  must  have  been  a  young 
man,  I  guess.  Bob  liked  him.  He  thought  he  was  a  charming  man.  Anyway,  he  was  the 
French  teacher  at  this  prep  school. 

ROZELL:  And  so  Bob  went  on  to  Stanford  and  he  studied. . . 
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VERA:  Oh  yes,  he  was  there  for  seven  years.  Undergraduate  law.  And  then  after  he 
graduated,  he  got  a  job  in  LilHck,  Geary,  Olsen  and  Charles  which  was  one  of  the  leading 
firms  in  San  Francisco.    Well,  he  took  a  year  off  after  he  graduated  and  he  passed  the 
bar.  He  wanted  to  travel  to  Europe  so  he  went  to  Europe  for  a  year.  And  then  he  came 
back  and  got  this  job. 

ROZELL:  So  when  you. . .  after  you  married  you  lived  in  2 1  Alta. 

VERA:  No.  We  didn't.   No.  After  we  were  married,  we  left.  We  left  here.  Then  we 
went  up  to  Portland  and  then  Bob  stayed  there  and  he  did  recover  eventually  from  this 
jaundice.    And  he  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do,  but  anyway  his  father  got  tired  of  him 
not  looking  for  a  job.  But  he  didn't  want  to  get  a  job  in  a  law  firm.  He  liked  the  law  but 
he  didn't  like  to  practice  law. 

ROZELL:  You  said  he  did  have  a  job  in  San  Francisco  with  a  law  firm. 

VERA:  He  did.  But  that  was  before  we  got  married.  He  worked  there  for  two  years. 
That  was  before  we  got  married.  Yes,  and  he  had  a  very  good  job  and  had  very 
interesting  clients  and  he  had  a  lot  of  responsibility.  And  his  boss  was  marvelous.  And 
he  wanted  to  send  him  down  to  Los  Angeles  to  open  the  office  down  there  to  take  charge 
and  whatnot.  And  Bob  said,  "If  he  made  me  a  Senior  Partner,  1  wouldn't  go  to  Los 
Angeles."  And  so  then  when  we  decided  to  get  married.  Bob  decided  to  quit  his  job. 
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You  know,  here  I  thought  I  was  marrying  a  San  Francisco  lawyer.  And  he  quit  his  job! 
My  God.  [Laughter]  And  so  he  never  really  had  a  job  after  that. 

ROZELL:  So  did  you  live  up  in  Portland? 

VERA:  Well,  let's  see.  We  went  to  Portland.  And  then  he  came  down  here  [San 
Francisco].  We  were  going  to  look  for  a  job.  I  was  going  to  look  for  a  job.  You  know,  I 
can  always  . . .  could  always  get  a  job.  And  then  he  saw  an  ad  in  the  paper  that  said  the 
Army  is  looking  for  lawyers  for  war  crimes  trials,  for  the  defense  side  of  war  crimes 
trials.    So  he  went  and  applied.  And  he  said,  "This  is  for  me."  So  this  man  said,  "Of 
course,  you  can  have  this  job."  So  in  four  days  Bob  was  off  in  Manila.  And  here  I  was 
left  alone  with  the  apartment.  We  were  living  on. . .  I  forget  the  name  of  the  street.  But  we 
were  living  on  Telegraph  Hill  on  the  other  side. 

ROZELL:  Well,  what  did  you  do? 

VERA:  And  so  I  had  to  take  care  of  the  fiimiture  and  everything.  And  so  off  he  went 
and  I  went  back  and  stayed  with  my  parents  because  in  those  days  there  were  no 
passenger  planes  flying  to  Manila. 

ROZELL:  And  what  date  was  this?  1946? 

VERA:  Well,  let's  see.  That  must  have  been  1947...  '46,  '47.  I  think  it  was  1946. 
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Vera  in  kitchen  at  24  Alta  Street,  1962 
(l^orton  Rader  tool<  tliis  candid  photo  through  the  window) 


[Editors  Note:  This  segment  of  Vera's  life,  her  travels  in  foreign  countries  and  stay  in 
Europe,  is  chronicled  in  the  Supplement  Section  at  the  end  of  this  Oral  History.  She 
returned  to  Telegraph  Hill  in  1962.] 

ROZELL:  Well,  here  you  are  in  San  Francisco,  settled.  You  have  lived  here  many  years. 
You  must  have  left  Europe  around  1 960  or  so  and  come  back  to  the  west  coast. 

VERA:  Well,  '62.  Bob  was  out  here.  I  guess  it  had  to  do  with  his  father's  estate  and  so 
forth.  And  he  knew  Freddy  McNear.  He  knew  him  jfrom  early  days,  you  know.  So  he 
dropped  in  to  see  him  and  he  said  he  had  an  apartment  that  was  going  to  be  emptied  soon. 
And  Bob  said,  "Could  I  have  that  apartment  if  it  gets  empty?"  And  Freddy  said,  "Sure." 
So  that  is  what  we  did. 

ROZELL:  And  what  apartment  was  that? 

VERA:  On  Alta  Street.  It  was  24  Alta.    And  then  we  had  met. . .  Let's  see.  We  were 
going  to  have  Morton  do  it,  Morton  Rader,  our  friend  and  neighbor,  renovate  the 
apartment.  But  he  was  too  busy  with  his  work.  And  he  said,  "Well,  I  know  somebody 
who  can  do  it.  Frants  Albert."  So  Frants  Albert  did  it.  So  that  is  how  we  got  to  know 
them.  We  were  the  first  apartment  down  [the  apartments  stepped  down  the  hill]. 
Freddy's  was  the  first  one  [on  street  level]  and  his  was  the  duplex  and  then  there  was  us. 
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Vera  tending  bulbs,  east  side  of  Telegraph  Hill 
circa  1970 


And  then  below  us  was  Muzzy  Mosco  who  had  his  girls  staying  there  all  the  time  and 
next  to  him  was  David. 

ROZELL:  David  Dibble? 

VERA:  David  Dibble.  And  below  him  was  Steve  Bancroft  who  was  a  pilot  with  Pan 
Am.  And  then  he  had  that  girlfriend,  Opal.  And  he  died  in  his  sleep  and  Opal  went  to 
Freddy  and  she  said,  "Can  I  have  this  apartment?"  And  Freddy  said,  "Yes."  So  Opal  had 
it.  And  Steve  Bancroft. .  .oh,  they  were  always  naked  in  their  apartment.  [Laugh]  Steve 
never  wore  any  clothes  in  the  apartment.  And  apparently  he  drank  a  lot.  And  I  always 
thought  that  he  was  always  very  good  about  not  drinking  when  he  was  flying  and  so 
forth,  but  I  learned  differently  when  we  were  out  with  David  [Dibble]  and  Fran  recently. 
David  said,  "Oh  no,  he  was  fired  from  Pan  Am  because  he  was  drunk  flying  back  to  the 
U.S.  one  time."  So  they  fired  him  right  away.  We  lived  there  from  1 962  to  1984.  We 
rented  it  for  $165  a  month  at  the  start  and  at  the  end  paid  $365  the  last  year. 

ROZELL:  But  you  have  been  here,  back  in  San  Francisco,  more  than  forty  years. 

VERA:  Yes. 

ROZELL:  And  you  just  have  stayed  on  the  Hill  all  this  time. 
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VERA:  Yes.  That's  right.  That's  right.  When  we  had  to  leave  Alta  Street,  Bob  didn't 
want  to  live  anywhere  else. 

ROZELL:  And  you  found  the  apartment  that  you  are  in  now? 

VERA:  Yes.  Because  well,  our  landlord,  Paul  De  Martini,  his  father  Tat  De  Martini,  ... 
Well,  he  was  a  contractor  and  architect.  Nancy  Katz  suggested  we  get  in  touch  with  the 
De  Martinis.  And  Tat  built  this  place.  He  tore  down  the  house  that  was  here.  Now  there 
was,  I  think  there  was  a  French  couple  living  in  this  house  and  I'll  tell  you  who  knows  all 
about  them  is  Bob  Bullock.  They  used  to  have  dinners  together  all  the  time  during  the 
War  and  they  cooked  in  a  real  proper  French  way.  They  would  cook  bones  for  instance 
for  24  hours.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:    To  make  a  real  stock. . . 

VERA:  I  remember  Bob  telling  me  about  that.  I  was  so  impressed. 

ROZELL:  And  through  the  years,  Bob  continued  not  to  be  a  lawyer.  Is  that  true? 

VERA:  He  would  take  freelance  cases.  But  he  didn't  work  in  an  office.  He  felt  he 
didn't  need  much  to  live  on  and  his  parents'  inheritance  helped. 

ROZELL:  I  see.  And  did  you  do  more  secretarial  work? 
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VERA:  I  did.  I  used  to  get  temporary  jobs  in  one  of  those  temporary  agencies.  And 
every  job  I  got,  they  always  said,  "Don't  you  want  a  permanent  job?"  [Laugh]  Well,  I 
could  have  gotten  a  permanent  job,  too.  Well,  I  did  for  six  months.  I  worked  a  lot.  But 
Bob  wanted  to  travel. 

ROZELL:  So  you  and  Bob  through  the  years  kept  traveling. 

VERA:  Yes. 

ROZELL:  You  went  to  various  countries  where  you  hadn't  been  before,  or  back  to 
others  that  you  had  been  to  that  you  liked. 

VERA:  I  guess  so.  We  went  everywhere.  Heused  to  count  offthe  countries  that  he  had 
been  to.  I  think,  Bob  went  to  almost  all  of  them  because  he's  been  to  all  the  South 
American  countries.  I  have  not. 

ROZELL:  Vera,  can  we  think  back  a  little  bit  more  about  food  since  you  are  such  a  good 
cook?  Where  were  there  stores  for  the  Italian  conmiunity  on  Grant  Avenue? 

VERA:  lacopi,  the  butcher  shop,  was  on  the  comer  [Union  Street  and  Grant  Ave.]  and 
then  I  think  the  next  one  was  a  shoemaker.    And  then  I  think  the  next  one  was  this  store, 
sort  of  like  a  department  store  really,  for  Italians. 
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ROZELL:  Like  we  have  today  with  Chinese  shops  where  people  are  only  speaking 
Chinese  with  Chinese  customers. 

VERA:  That's  right,  the  same  idea.  And  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  place. 

ROZELL:  Did  it  inspire  you  to  learn  some  Italian? 

VERA:  Well,  1  studied  Italian  for  one  semester  in  college.  I  had  the  most  wonderful 
professor  and  I  thought  if  I  had  had  him  when  I  first  went  to  college  1  would  have 
majored  in  Italian.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  So  you  knew  a  little  Italian.  And  you  knew  a  lot  of  French  so  that  makes 
Italian  a  little  bit  easier. 

VERA:  Oh,  I  did.  Oh  yes.  And  I  knew  Spanish  because  Bob  and  I  lived  in  Acapulco 
for  six  months  or  so.  So  I  knew  some  Spanish  too.  Well,  I  can  read  menus  and  talk  to 
concierges  and  things  like  that. 

ROZELL:  Well,  what  other  Italian  stores  do  you  remember? 

VERA:  Well,  also  I  remember  where  they  were  making  ravioli  down  there  on  Columbus 
A.venue.    Columbus  and  Filbert,  what  is  that,  Filbert  I  suppose. 
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ROZELL:  And  could  you  go  in  and  watch  them  make  the  ravioli? 

VERA:  You  could  watch  in  the  window.  Big  windows.  You  could  see  these  women 
doing  it.  Unfortunately,  I  wasn't  into  Italian  cooking  that  much  in  those  days.    Bob 
didn't  like  pasta  very  much.  So  I  hardly  ever  cooked  anything  really  Italian.  It  was 
always  either  French  or  Chinese.  Or  a  few  American. . . 

ROZELL:  Did  that  change  over  the  years?  Did  Bob  like  Italian  pasta  after  awhile. 

VERA:  Well,  he  would  eat  them,  but  he  didn't  care  whether  he  ate  it  or  not.    They 
weren't  his  favorites. 

ROZELL:  What  about  crab?  Was  that  something  special  for  you? 

VERA:  Oh  yes!  Oh  crab!  Oh,  we  always  had  fresh  crab.  We  got  a  big  pot  because  we 
used  to  cook  four  crabs  at  a  time  for  dinner  parties.  We  used  to  have  dinner  parties  of 
crab.    The  other  dinner  party  dishes  we  used  to  have  was  lamb  shanks  and  pilaf  rice 
because  that  is  what  we  used  to  eat  coming  across  the  Himalayas  or  the  Karakorams 
rather. 

ROZELL:  So  those  were  your  big  party  meals. 
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VERA:  Well,  you  know,  lamb  shanks,  in  those  early  days  here,  they  used  to  cost  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  [Laugh]  And  then  they  got  to  be  the  price  of  a  leg  of  lamb  now.    It  is 
outrageous.  There  isn't  any  inexpensive  meat  really. 

ROZELL:  And  did  you  ever  like  baking? 

VERA:  Oh  yes,  certain  things.  I  have  a  carrot  cake  that  I  just  adore.  And  then  I  had  a 
whiskey  cake.  Now  I  have  Marti  who  comes  on  Monday  afternoons  and  will  cook  for 
me.  Well,  she  cooks,  since  that  is  what  she  is.  She  made  this  whiskey  cake  which  is 
delicious.    You  use  bourbon.    And  you  put  in  raisins  and  pecans.  It  is  sort  of  like  a  fruit 
cake  actually.    And  I  always  like. . .  Marti  didn't  do  this,  but  I  like  to  use  whole  wheat 
flour,  pastry  whole  wheat  flour,  for  those  cakes.  And  the  carrot  cake  too.  The  carrot 
cake  is  marvelous.  But  that  is  about  the  only  kind  of  baking  I  did. 

ROZELL:  Tell  me  Vera,  when  did  your  father  die? 

VERA:  My  father.  He  died...  He  died  in,  let's  see...  '76.    He  was  eighty-nine. 

ROZELL:  And  your  mother. . .? 

VERA:  My  mother  died  when  she  was. . .  I  think  she  died  in  '80.  1980.  But  she  had  a 
stroke  so  she  wasn't  in  very  good  shape.  But  my  father  was. 
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ROZELL:  Did  she  live  as  long  as  your  father? 

VERA:  Yes,  she  was  eighty-nine  too.  It  was  on  her  eighty-ninth  birthday,  more  or  less. 
She  didn't  survive  as  well  as  my  father  did.  She  had  this  stroke  and  she  couldn't  talk  and 
she  was  in  bad  shape  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  her  life.  That  was  tragic.  That  was 
awful. 

ROZELL:  And  when  did  Bob  die,  Vera? 

VERA:  '99.  May  25,  1999.  It  was  hard  for  me  but  I  had  the  help  of  my  friends. 

ROZELL:  1999.  I  remember  the  wonderful  memorial  party  you  had  for  him.  It  was  just 
great.  All  your  friends  came  together. 

VERA:  Well  that  was  Denny  Leuer  who  arranged  that. 

ROZELL:  And  your  family...  You  said,  I  remember,  "Bob  would  have  liked  this."  It 
was  the  greatest  party. 

VERA:  Oh,  it  was.  It  really  was.  It  was  a  nice  party. 
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ROZELL:  And  another  nice  party  was  your  90"'  with  your  relatives  and  friends  in  this 
apartment.  Well,  I  remember  that  big  roast  pig  you  had  as  the  centerpiece.  That  was 
pretty  special.  [Laugh] 

VERA:  Wasn't  that  wonderful.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL :    It  was  j  ust  last  year.  Right?  Only  a  year  ago . . . 

VERA:  That's  right. 

ROZELL:  Well,  thank  you  very  much  Vera  for  this  interview.  It  has  been  a  wonderful 
conversation. 

VERA:  All  right.  Well,  you  know,  Telegraph  Hill  has  changed  a  lot  from  when  I  first 
came  because  when  I  came  it  was  a  mixed  group  of  people  living  up  here.  Not  the  kind 
of  mix  we  have  today  though.  There  were  none  of  these  rich  people.  It  was  not  chic  or 
expensive. 

ROZELL:  Small  houses. 

VERA:  It  was  all  small  houses  or  compounds  or  apartments.  Bob  used  to  walk  with  a 
gallon  of  Rege  wine,  you  know.    Just  knock  on  a  door  and  he'd  ask,  "Do  you  want  some 
wine?"  you  know.  Nobody  locked  their  houses,  their  apartments  or  anything. 
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ROZELL:  It  was  a  good  time. 

VERA:  I  know.  It  was  all  sort  of  neighborhood  in  those  days  but  it  isn't  that  way 
anymore.  You  know,  there  was  another  compound  there,  at  the  end  of  Union  Street.  A 
big  compound,  a  lot  of  people  lived,  famous  creative  people,  have  lived  there.  Lots  of 
stories  about  that...  And  down  in  the  Haslett  area  too,  as  I  mentioned  before. 

ROZELL:  And  there  was  a  compound,  1  believe,  down  at  the  end  of  Montgomery  Street. 
Groups  of  small  houses... 

VERA:  Well,  yes.  Because  now,  they  have  those  condominiums...  [ed.:  Condominiums 
replaced  the  small  compound  at  the  end  of  Montgomery.]  Yes,  they  didn't  have  those 
there  before,  I  know.  Yes,  and  then  also,  there  were  still  a  lot  of  Italians  living  up  here  in 
those  days.  Older  people . . . 

ROZELL:  And  a  few  Spanish,  I've  met. . .  lived  here  during  those  times. 

VERA:  Yes,  because  we  were  almost  the  only  young  sort  of  recent  college  graduates  that 
came  here.  Then  you  get  married.  Then  when  the  woman  got  pregnant,  they  would 
move  away. 

ROZELL:  Well,  that  is  still  true  today. 
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VERA:  But  now,  they  are  also  staying  here  though. 

ROZELL:  A  bit,  yes,  we  have  some  families  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  are  beginning  to 
get  a  mix  of  ages  and  different  ethnic  groups. 

VERA:  Well,  like  those  people  next  to  you. 

ROZELL:  Yes,  three  children.  The  hill  population  continues  to  change. 

END  OF  INTERVIEW. 

[Editors  note:  The  Supplement  of  Vera' s  travels  follows]. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

[Editor's  note:  The  Supplement  includes  the  years  1946  through  1962. 

ROZELL:  Did  you  join  Bob  when  he  went  to  Manila  in  1946? 

VERA:  Well  eventually.  Eventually,  I  did  get  a  flight.  Yes,  and  we  stayed  there.  I  have 
a  feeling  we  were  there  for  six  months.  I  know  he  was  there  for  six  months.  I'm  not  sure 
whether  I  was  there  that  long.  Maybe  he  was  there  longer  than  six  months.  At  any  rate, 
he  finally  got  fed  up  with  that  because  the  judges  who  were  three  colonels,  none  of  whom 
had  fought  in  any  war,  they  were  always  reading  comic  books  and  what  not.  Not 
listening  to  the  defense  or  anything.  The  Japanese  were  guilty.  Always  the  Japanese 
were  guilty.  And  usually  it  was  misidentifications. 

ROZELL:  And  Bob  was  trying  to  defend  them? 

VERA:  He  was.  Andso  they  were  always  sent  off  to  be  killed.  And  he  just  couldn't 
take  it  after  awhile.  And  he  said,  "And  now,  we  are  going  to  go  to  China."  But 
everybody  said  there. . .  there  was  a  newspaper  club  that  we  all  sort  of  went  to  and  hung 
out  at. . .  and  they  said,  "Oh,  don't  go.  It's  terrible.  They  have  awful  diseases  and  they 
have  diseases  that  they  don't  have  anywhere  else."  And  on  and  on  and  on. . .  And  Bob 
said,  "Oh  well,  we  can  handle  it."  And  so  we  did.  We  did  and  we  did.  [Laugh]  And  so 
we  left  and  we  did. 
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ROZELL:  Did  you  go  to  Peking? 

VERA:  Well,  first  we  went  to  Hong  Kong.  And  in  those  days  the  plane  flew  into  Hong 
Kong  with  mountains  right  on  either  side,  you  know.  The  plane  had  to  get  in  just  the 
right  way.  They  have  changed  it  now.  I  don't  think  they  do  that  anymore.  It  was  a  very 
dramatic  landing. 

ROZELL:  It's  true.  There  is  a  new  Hong  Kong  Airport. 

VERA:  Yes.  Anyway,  so  we  were  there.  So  we  were  in  Hong  Kong.  We  were  in 
Macao  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  And  then  we  decided  to  go  to  China.  And  going  across  the 
border  was  interesting  because  they  looked  though  all  of  Bob's  papers  and  whatnot  but 
you  know,  they  never  paid  any  attention  to  me.  They  didn't  care  about  me  at  all. 
[Laugh]    We  had  to  ask  them  to  stamp  my  passport.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Interesting.  Then  you  went  on  to  Peking? 

VERA:  Well  yes,  we  took  the  train  up  to  Hang  Zhou  which  is  on  the  Yangtze  River. 
And  then  we  took  a  boat  down  the  Yangtze  to  Shanghai.  Shanghai  is  a  fascinating  place. 
That  is  one  place  1  would  really  like  to  go  back  to.  And  then  we  stayed  in  that  area  where 
international  hotels  were.  We  stayed  at  the  French  Hotel  there.  There  was  almost 
nobody  living  there  at  that  time.  Of  all  places,  1  got  diarrhea  there  at  that  French  Hotel. 
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The  only  other  time  I  got  sick  in  all  these  travels  was  in  Manila  when  we  went  to  the 
most  famous  restaurant  in  Manila,  1  got  diarrhea  there  too.  They  were  the  only  two  times 
1  ever  got  ill.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Maybe  from  the  ice.  The  water. 

VERA:  Perhaps.  So  then  we  went  to  Peking  and  we  stayed  there  for  quite  awhile.  Oh, 
and  I  guess,  at  Hang  Zhou  we  stayed  at  a  missionary's  place.  We  often  stayed  with 
missionaries.  They  were  always  so  helpfiil  because  they  could  speak  the  language  and 
communicate.  We  looked  at  the  map.  The  only  maps  we  had  were  from  the  National 
Geographic.  And  so  Bob  looks  at  a  map  and  he  looks  over  at  the  farthest  end  and  said, 
"Look,  1  want  to  go  here."    And  I  remember,  this  man  said,  "Well,  that  would  be  a  great 
place  if  you  wanted  to  do  that."  So  when  we  left  Peking  and  went  to  other  Provinces  in 
China,  you  had  to  have  a  visa  for  each  one.  So  we  went  to  get  that.  And  Bob  said, 
"Well,  now,  I  also  want  to  go  here  to  Sinkiang.  And  they  said,  "What,  where  is  that?" 
[Laugh]  They  didn't  even  know.  And  so  Bob  had  to  tell  them  where  it  was  and  make  a 
point  of  their  putting  it  in  our  passports.  I  still  have  those  passports.  They  are  about  this 
thick.  [More  than  an  inch.] 

ROZELL:  So  you  went  off  to  Sinkiang. . . 

VERA:  So  we  did.  We  did.  We  went  out...  we  arrived  in  Urumchi.  Well,  1  don't  know 
how  many  months  it  took  us  to  get  there.  It  took  several  months  because  these  trucks 
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would  only. . .  they  were  postal  tracks  really  . . .  only  go  for  three  or  four  days.  And  you 
know  they  only  went  about  50  miles  a  day. 

ROZELL:  Did  you  go  through. . .  Isn't  that  the  Gobi  Desert  in  there? 

VERA:  Oh  yes,  it  was  the  Gobi  Desert.  Yes,  it  was. 

ROZELL:  Long  trip.  Rough  trip. 

VERA:  It  was  a  long  trip.  But  they  always  took  care  of  us  since  we  were  foreigners.  We 
always  sat  behind  the  cab.  In  the  back  of  the  truck  is  where  all  the  Chinese  people  put  all 
their  luggage  which  is  always  soft,  you  know,  because  it  is  bedding  mostly.  And  so  we 
could  sit  on  that.  And  they  were  always  very  nice  to  us  because  there  was  always  an  inn 
where  you  could  stay.  And  if  there  wasn't  an  inn,  you  could  stay  in  a  temple  which  we 
also  did. 

ROZELL:  And  what  about  staying  with  government  officials?  Did  you  do  that? 

VERA:  Let's  see.  We  never  did  stay  with  government  officials.  We  only  stayed  with 
missionaries  or  the  Chinese  inns  or  temples. 

ROZELL:  And  you  got  to  Kashgar  eventually? 
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VERA:  We  did.  Well,  we  went  to  Urumchi  first.  We  stayed  there  for  a  month  because 
Bob  thought,  well,  we  might  get  the  train  going  through  Russia  and  go  to  Europe  that 
way.  So  we  went  to  the  Russian  Consulate  and  asked  for  the  visa  and  they  said,  "Of 
course,  we'll  ask  for  it  for  you.  We'll  apply  for  one."  But  it  never  came.  We  would  go 
back  about  every  week  and  it  hadn't  come,  didn't  come.  [Laugh]  But  anyway,  I  went 
once,  I  remember,  and  they  were  very  nice  and  served  us  some  of  their  nice  Champagne 
and  some  of  their  nice  hors  d'oeuvres  to  go  with  it.  But  anyway. . .  Hall  Paxton. .  .there 
was  an  American  Consul  there.  We  stayed  with  him,  you  see.  And  he,  he  was  the  son  of 
missionaries,  so  he  knew  China  very  well.  Chinese  quite  well. . .  and  he  had  been 
alcoholic  I  guess  so  he  landed  up  in  hospital  somewhere  in  China  and  there  was  this  nurse 
there  who  took  care  of  him  and  her  nam.e  was  Vincoe.  Well,  anyway,  they  got  married 
eventually.  She  brought  him  back  to  good  health  and  so  forth.  She  arranged  for  all  the 
meals,  what  we  drank  and  ate.  And  she  was  so  prissy  about  it  all.  She  ordered  food  from 
the  PX,  butter  that  was  sent  in  from  the  PX,  when  you  had  perfectly  gorgeous  yak  butter 
that  you  could  get  in  the  market.  Marvelous  yak  butter!  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  She  was  trying  to  keep  you  healthy  I  guess. 

VERA:  That's  right.    Well,  Bob. . .  we  used  to  get  so  hungry  that  always  after  we  had 
had  a  meal.  Bob  and  I  would  go  down  into  the  village  and  get  some  kabobs.  [Laugh] 
Occasionally  they  would  go  off  on  a  trip  somewhere.  Then  the  Vice  Consul  there  and 
another  girl  who  was  a  joumalist  and  then  the  cook  who  was  Russian. . .  and  so  then  we 
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would  have  a  marvelous  meal  when  she  would  cook  one  for  us.  It  was  just  great.  So  we 
sort  of  lived  it  up  then. 

ROZELL:  So  that  was  taking  probably  a  whole  year  to  get  across  China? 

VERA:  Oh  no,  it  didn't  take  that  long.  It  must  have  taken  a  couple  of  months.  And  we 
stayed  in  Urumchi  for  at  least  a  month.  And  we  went  to  one  of  these  wonderfiil  events 
that  the  Kazaks  have.  I  remember  that  had  a  wonderful  big  party  in  which  they  never  get 
off  a  horse,  you  know,  the  Kazaks.  They  love  to  ride  on  horseback.  And  they  were  the 
waiters  at  this  big  party  and  they  had  this  big  tray  on  their  arms  with  all  this  food  which 
they  would  bring  over  on  their  horses.  [Laugh]  Galloping  on  their  horses. 

ROZELL:  What  ftin.  So  then,  you  moved  on. . . 

VERA:  Well,  then  we  decided  we  would  have  to  go  to  Kashgar.  We  found  there  were 
buses  that  went  from  Urumchi  to  Kashgar.  Now  that  takes  two  weeks  to  do  that.  I  don't 
know  how  many  miles  it  is.  But  it  is  not  that  far.  Well,  anyway  that  was  a  nice  trip 
because  one  of  the  other  passengers  was  Chinese  who  had  gone  to  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  so  he  spoke  English  very  well.  And  he  was  an  engineer.  And  so  whenever 
we  stopped  for  meals  and  so  forth,  he  did  all  the  ordering.  And  he  knew  exactly  how  to 
order  and  we  had  gorgeous  food  on  that  trip.  So  then  we  arrived  at  Kashgar,  and  we  find 
out  that  Eric  Shipton  [a  well  known  British  mountaineer  and  author]  is  there  with  Diana 
[his  wife],  as  the  Consul  General.  And  they  found  out  we  were  there  and  they  said, 
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"Well,  you  must  come  and  stay  with  us."  And  we  said,  "What?"  Because  we  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  stay  in  a  Kashgari  hotel.  So  we  went  over  and  they  had  a  marvelous 
consul  building  there.  And  we  had  a  wonderful  time.  We  stayed  with  them  for  several 
weeks  and  they  wanted  us  to  spend  the  winter  with  them. 

ROZELL:  He  was  the  British  Consul? 

VERA:  Yes,  that's  right.  That's  right. 

ROZELL:  And  did  you  stay  the  winter? 

VERA:  Well  no,  because  we  had  made  arrangements  to  meet  my  parents  in  Holland  in 
June  of  that  next  year.  It  was '47.  So  we  knew  we  couldn't  do  that.  And  that  was  the 
perfect  time  to  go  over  the  mountains  as  a  matter  of  fact.  That  took  us  six  weeks  to  go 
from  Kashgar  to  Peshawar,  which  is  what  we  did  on  horses. 

ROZELL:  I've  been  to  Peshawar  [Pakistan].  What  was  Peshawar  like  then  in  the '40s, 
ahnost  '50s? 

VERA:  Oh  well,  well,  it  was  a  very  nice  town  as  I  recall.  The  British  had  just  left  fairly 
recently,  you  know.  We  had  a  beautiful  hotel.  I  remember  that  part. 

ROZELL:  No  political  unrest? 
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VERA:  No.  Oh,  absolutely  not.  No,  but  we  did  go  through  the  Northwest  Territories 
where  everybody  has  a  gun.  And  they  got  on  the  train  like  that  too.  They  all  had  guns  all 
the  time.  And  everybody  mentioned  that.  But  we  weren't  scared,  nobody  was  scared 
about  it.  They  wouldn't  shoot  you.  They  were  just  shooting  each  other.  I  don't  know 
who  they  were  shooting  but  they. . .  [laugh] 

ROZELL:  Defending  themselves. 

VERA:  It  was  not  the  way  it  is  today,  for  God's  sake. 

ROZELL:  So  then  in  Pakistan  did  you  stay  long?  Or  were  you  just  on  your  way  to 
Europe? 

VERA:  Oh  well,  let's  see.  Well,  we  went  to  Lahore.  We  stayed  ...  and  we  went  to 
Karachi.    All  those  places. . . 

ROZELL:  And  did  you  dip  down  into  India? 

VERA:  Yes,  we  were  in  India  for  six  months.  But  India  was  sort  of  hard  to  take  if  you 
had  been  in  China,  cause  the  Chinese  people  are  much  more  friendly  and  it  is  nicer.  I've 
never  really,  we  never  really  liked  the  Indians  much.  They  were  always  very 
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argumentative.  And  they  were  always  very  annoyed  that  the  U.S.  didn't  help  them  out 
better  financially.  And  I  don't  like  their  accent  anyway. 

ROZELL:  How  did  you  travel  from  India  on  to  Europe? 

VERA:  Well,  always  by  bus.  We  always  went  overland.  Yes.  And  we  came  through 
Tehran,  you  know,  from  Afghanistan.  We  went  through  Afghanistan.  We  took  the  buses 
through  Afghanistan  into  Tehran.  We  stayed  in  Tehran  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  we 
stayed  there  a  number  of  times.    You  had  to  spend  so  much  money  each  day  and  you 
couldn't  spend  that  much.  So  we  rented  a  car  and  a  chauffeur  and  drove  along  the 
Caspian  where  all  the  wealthy  people  stayed.  We  had  so  much  caviar,  we  got  tired  of  it. 
Can  you  imagine  that?  [Laugh]  Honestly.  They  would  bring  it  out  in  spoons,  you  know, 
these  fairly  big  spoons  of  stuff.  We  had  lots  of  caviar. 

ROZELL:  And  you  finally  got  to  Europe. 

VERA:  Yes.  Well,  we  did.  We  went  through  Israel.  We  went  through  Jordan.  And  we 
stayed  in  Shepherds  Hotel  [Cairo],  I  am  happy  to  say.  I'm  so  sorry  that  closed.  That 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hotels  in  the  world. 

ROZELL:  I've  heard  about  that.  Yes. 
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VERA:  Oh  it  was  gorgeous.  Everything  was  white,  white  and  rattan.  Oh,  it  was  just  a 
gorgeous  hotel. 

ROZELL:  And  then  you  took  more  buses  on  to  Europe? 

VERA:  No  we  flew  from  Cairo  to  Paris. 

ROZELL:  And  then  you  met  Bob's  parents? 

VERA:  Well,  they  had  stayed  at  the  Georges  Cinq.  We  went  to  the  Georges  Cinq.  We 
left  all  of  our  luggage  there  and  then  we  took  a  train  up  to  the  Hague  and  we  met  my 
parents  in  the  Hague. 

ROZELL:  Oh,  so  you  were  meeting  your  parents. 

VERA:  My  parents.  Yes.  There  they  were  in  the  railroad  station  when  our  train  came  in 
[Laugh].  It  was  so  amazing! 

ROZELL:  And  so  you  spent  some  time  with  them. 

VERA:  Yes,  we  did  and  we  were  there  with  them  for  quite  a  bit.  And  I  remember  at  this 
hotel  where  we  stayed  in  the  Hague,  the  waiters  wore  fancy  clothes.  They  had  practically 
tails.  They  were  wearing  tails,  as  though  they  were  going  to  a  big  ball  or  something.  And 
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my  father  had  brought  over  eggs.  He  had  a  farm  and  so  he  could  bring  them  over.  And 
so  he  had  a  crate  of  eggs.  And  so  when  we  went  to  these  restaurants  where  everything 
was  rationed,  you  know,  well  he  would  say,  "Well,  here,  you  can  fix  some  things."  So 
here,  I  had  a  soft  boiled  egg.  And  there  I  had  it  in  one  of  those  little  containers,  you 
know,  for  soft  boiled  eggs,  and  I  hadn't  eaten  it  all.  I  thought  I  had  finished,  I  didn't 
want  to  have  anymore.  But  this  waiter  in  the  tails  and  everything,  he  came  over  and  he 
noticed  that  I  hadn't  eaten  and  he  was  so  shocked.  You  know,  to  think  that  1  would  let 
that  go  by.  I  guess  he  hadn't  had  an  egg  for  I  don't  know  umpteen  years.  So  1  felt  so 
guilty,  I  had  to  finish  it.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Well,  those  were  hard  times. 

VERA:  Oh,  they  were.  They  were  hard  days.  That's  right. 

ROZELL:  How  long  did  you  spend  with  your  parents? 

VERA:  Well,  it  was  a  fairly  long  time  because  we  drove  around  Europe.  My  father 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Germany  and  see  some  of  his  relatives.  And  then  Bob  and  I  were 
interested  in  other  things  too.  We  wanted  to  go  to  Heidelberg.  I  had  never  been  there 
before.  And  then  we  went  to  England  and  we  had  a  chauffeur  and  a  car.  I  think  we  had  a 
Daimlier  car  and  a  chauffeur.  And  we  drove  all  through  England  for  that  three  weeks  or 
so  in  this  splendor.  Mother  was  always  good  at  making  picnics  and  things  and  so  she 
managed  to  have  picnics  for  us  every  lunch.  And  she'd  always  give  some  to  our  driver,  I 
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know.  He  was  touched  about  that.  And  she  got  tired  looking  at  churches  so  she  wouldn't 
go  into  the  churches.  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  She  got  saturated. 

VERA:  She  did.  But  dad  liked  them  and  of  course,  Bob  and  I  did  really.  But  anyway, 
we  had  a  great  time.  And  we  were  sort  of  privileged  characters,  you  know. 

ROZELL:  And  did  you  settle  in  Europe? 

VERA:  Well,  my  parents  already  had  their  passage  home.  They  were  coming  back  on  a 
Dutch  ship  and  they  had  tickets  for  us  too.  And  they  said,  "Well,  of  course,  you  are 
going  to  come  with  us."  Bob  said,  "Oh,  there  is  so  much  we  haven't  seen  yet.  And  we 
haven't  been  to  Ireland  and  we  haven't  seen  enough  of  France."  And  so  anyway,  we  told 
them  that  we  didn't  want  go  back  right  now.  They  were  crushed  of  course.  And  so  we 
didn't.  So,  we  did  go  to  Ireland  and  we  camped.  We  camped  around  Ireland  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  and  loved  Ireland.  In  those  days,  they  didn't  have  television  yet  so  the 
conversation  was  always  marvelous  at  the  pubs.  And  so  then  we  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
thought,  "My  God,  what  are  we  going  to  do  now?"  So  we  found  a  hotel  near  the  Gare  St. 
Lazare  where  the  train  came.  It's  in  the  neighborhood  where  there  are  lots  of  prostitutes 
apparently  but  this  one  hotel  was  not  that  way.  The  man  who  took  our  luggage  said,  "I 
know  a  hotel  on  this  street  where  there  are  no  prostitutes.  It  is  very  nice.  You  can  stay 
there."  So  that  is  where  we  went.  And  we  stayed  there  for  awhile.  And  I  found  out  that 
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Vera  and  Bob  in  their  Paris  apartment 
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you  could  get  a  job  there  with  the  E.C.A  (Economic  Cooperation  Act,  the  Marshall  Plan). 
So  I  applied.  And  lo  and  behold,  they  hired  me  so  we  just  stayed. 

ROZELL:  And  what  did  you  do  for  them? 

VERA:  Oh,  secretarial  work.  I'm  not  sure  whether  that  is  when  I  got  the  job  though. 
Because  meanwhile. . .  I  think  it  was  later  when  I  foimd  out  about  the  job.  Because 
Bob...  we  decided  we  wanted  to  see  more  of  France  and  Europe  and  so  we  got  a  little 
Fiat.  And  we  went  down  to  North  Africa.  We  went  to  Tangiers,  Morocco  and  Algeria. 
Tunis.  We  drove  all  the  way  up  through  Italy. 

ROZELL:  So  that  brought  you  to  about  19. . .  end  of  the  forties? 

VERA:  Yes.  1948.  We  ended  up  in  Paris  eventually  and  I  found  out  that  I  could  get  a 
job  in  Le  Plan  Marshall  [The  Marshall  Plan]. 

ROZELL:  So  that  was  around  1949. 

VERA:  Yes,  I  guess  so.  Yes.  Yes.  Because  they  needed  girls  who  could  look  at 
classified  material,  so  they  couldn't  hire  French  girls,  you  see.  So  at  that  time,  American 
girls  did  not  want  to  come  and  live  and  work  in  France.  So  any  girl  who  happened  to  turn 
up  and  could  type  and  do  anything  in  an  office,  could  get  a  job  there. 
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ROZELL:  [Laugh]  Lucky  you! 

VERA:  So  they  were  happy  to  have  me  there.  So  Bob  and  I  just. . .  Unfortunately,  they 
didn't  want  to  hire  men  because  the  men  would  come  over.  So  they  didn't  hire  anybody 
locally.  Bob  could  have  got  a  job  in  Germany  but  then  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  Germany. 
He  wanted  to  live  in  France.  So  there  we  were.  1  enjoyed  it  because  we  worked  at  the 
Hotel  Talleyrand  which  is  right  there  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

ROZELL:  And  what  did  Bob  do  during  this  time? 

VERA:  Well,  Bob  went  to  the  Cordon  Bleu.    He  learned  how  to  cook.  He  was  there  one 
year  before  Julia  Child  was  there.  Now  it  is  such  a  pity  he  wasn't  there  the  same  year  she 
was  there.  It  might  have  changed  his  whole  life  perhaps.  I  don't  know.  But  at  any  rate, 
he  was  there  one  year  before.  And  he  only  went  in  the  morning  classes  because  those 
were  the  ones  in  which  you  worked  with  the  food  and  everything.  In  the  afternoons  it 
was  always  demonstration.  It  was  mostly  baking  and  so  forth. . .  So  he  didn't  bother  to 
do  that.  In  the  afternoon  he  would  always  go  over  to  Boulevard  St.  Germain  to  the 
American  Library  which  was  right  near  the  Place  St.  Germain  [des  Pres]  and  he  would 
read  his  books  there.  The  librarian  was  a  Russian  whom  he  liked  and  had  good 
conversations  with  and  so  forth.  Then  he  would  go  down  to  Lipp's,  which  was  the 
famous  cafe  for  all  the  politicians  and  artists  in  Paris.  And  then  I  would  meet  him  there 
after  work  because  1  worked  till  six  o'clock  at  the  Tallyrand.  And  then,  we  would  have 
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drinks  and  stuff  there.  Lots  of  times  we  would  eat  there.  But  otherwise,  we  would  go 
home  and  Bob  would  do  the  cooking.  He  always  did  all  the  cooking  at  the  house. 

ROZELL:  Wonderfiil!  [Laugh]    And  did  you  have  some  time  for  some  vacations  when 
you  were  there? 

VERA:  Oh,  yes.  Whenyou  work  in  France  you  get  lots  of  vacations.  You  get  all  the 
American  vacations  and  the  French  vacations.  And  they  always  take. . .  faire  le  pont  [ie. 
make  the  bridge]...  you,  know,  for  instance  if  the  holiday  is  on  a  Thursday,  let's  say,  well 
then  you  get  Friday  too.  You  get  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday.  That  is  a  nice 
chunk  of  time.  You  can  drive  to  Holland.  You  can  even  drive  down  to  Spain  or  you 
could  go  out  to  the  North  Sea. 

ROZELL:  So  you  got  to  see  some  of  the  other  countries. 

VERA:  Oh,  we  did.  Yes.  Oh  yes,  we  did.  We  drove  around  France  a  lot  too.  We  had 
this  nice  little  Fiat.  And  we  could  buy  gasoline  1 5  cents  a  gallon.  We  were  privileged. 

ROZELL:  Because  you  were  working  for  the  government,  the  U.S.  government? 

VERA:  That's  right.  It  was  kind  of  like  a  P.X.  You  could  only  go  to  certain  places  at 
that  price  of  course.  But  you  could  get  it  that  way. 
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ROZELL:  And  did  you  come  back  on  vacation  to  the  U.S.? 

VERA:  Only  once.  Only  once  and  we  came  out  here  to  California. 

ROZELL:  And  how  long  did  you  stay  all  told  in  Europe? 

VERA:  Well,  I  think  maybe  until  about  1960.  Well,  when  was  McCarthy?  When  were 
the  McCarthy  years?  We  were  in  New  York  City  part  of  that  era.  Because,  I  remember. 
Bob  used  to  go  down  to  the  pub.  We  lived  on  89""  Street  and  3"^  Ave.  He  used  to  go  to 
the  German  pubs  down  there  on  3'^''  Ave.  and  listen  to  the  McCarthy  trials  on  the  T.V. 

ROZELL:  So  you  decided  to  go  back  home. 

VERA:  Yes,  we  came  back  to  New  York  City  after  Le  Plan  Marshall  folded  and  after 
some  travel  in  the  near  east  to  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Beirut.  We  lived  there  for  two  years  in 
New  York  City. 

ROZELL:  And  you  worked  in  New  York? 

VERA:  I  did.  1  worked  for  a  man  named  Franz  Joseph.  He  was  Austrian  by  the  way.  I 
think  he  was  a  lawyer.  Anyway,  he  had  60  clients,  and  so  forth,  and  he  had  an  office 
down  in  Wall  Street.  He  would  take  their  money  and  invest  it.  I  did  statistical  typing  and 
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filing  and  so  forth.  And  then  I  went  to  all  these  other  places  and  finally,  I  ended  up  with 
Lilly  Dache'. 

ROZELL:  And  who  was  Lilly  Dache'  ? 

VERA:  Well,  Lilly  Dache'  introduced  the  American  woman  to  hats.  She  was  a  French 
woman.  Everybody  knew  who  she  was.  She  was  very  famous  for  her  hats.  And  she  had 
a  building  on,  let's  see,  56    Street  1  guess  between  Madison  and  Park,  the  whole 
building.  She  lived  on  the  top  floor  with  her  husband.  Her  husband  worked  for  Coty. 
He  was  the  Vice  President  of  Coty  Perfume. 

ROZELL:  So  you  worked  with  her.  Were  you  a  secretary? 

VERA:  1  was.  1  was  her  secretary.  She  was  a  very  difficult  person  to  work  with.  She 
had  had  about  four  or  five  secretaries  before  I  arrived.  But,  when  1  came,  I  really  enjoyed 
her.  I  think  I  liked  her  because  I  said  1  liked  difficult  men,  or  difficult  people.  Bob  was 
difficult.  And  my  father  was  difficult.  And  Lilly  Dache'  was  difficult.  Oh,  and  she  was 
probably  the  most  difficult  of  all.  She  was  very  flamboyant  and  she  made  you  work  hard. 
And  I  had  to  stay  there  hours.  I  was  making  a  good  salary.  1  was  making  $  1 25  a  week 
which  was  a  fabulous  salary.  So  we  were  living  it  up. . .  Well,  but  finally  Bob  got  kind  of 
tired  of  it  all  and  he  said,  "You  get  home  too  late  Vera.  I  have  to  do  something  about 
this."  So  he  came  and  discussed  it  with  her.  And  you  know,  when  a  man  came  to  Lilly 
Dache',  she  was  a  different  person.  [Laugh]  So  she  understood  what  he  was  saying,  and 
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so  often  later  on  she  would  look  at  her  watch  and  say,  "Well,  Vera,  I  think  maybe  Bob  is 
waiting  for  you,"  or  something  like  that.  "Maybe  you'd  better  go."  [Laugh] 

ROZELL:  Good  thing! 

VERA:  But  I  still  did  work  long  hours  for  her.  But  I  thought  she  was  fascinating.  She 
had  a  wonderful  sense  of  color  and  taste.  She  had  marvelous  taste. 

ROZELL:  Well,  when  did  you  come  back  to  San  Francisco? 

VERA:  Well  let's  see,  when  did  we  do  that? 

ROZELL:  You  stayed  in  New  York  a  couple  of  years. 

VERA:  Oh  that's  right.  We  stayed  in  New  York  and  then  we  went  back  to  France  and 
that  is  when  Bob  bought  this  Volkswagen.  He  wanted  a  Volkswagen  Micro  Bus.  And  he 
said,  "Now,  we  are  going  to  Africa."  So  we  did. 

ROZELL:  And  how  long  did  that  take? 

VERA:  Well,  that  was  a  year.  We  drove  through  Africa  for  a  year.  And  we  went  across 
the  Sahara  and  then  we  went  to  West  Africa,  and  then  we  went  to  East  Africa,  and  then 
South  Africa  and  then  we  came  back  to  East  Africa. 
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ROZELL:  That  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  traveling. 

VERA:  And  then  we  fmally  sold  the  Volkswagen  in  Addis  Ababa  [Ethiopia].  We  had 
trouble  with  that  car.  We  should  have  had  a  Land  Rover  but  we  didn't  know  any  better. 

ROZELL:  Well  it  got  you  around. 

VERA:  Well,  it  did  but  it  was  tough  for  awhile.  We  had  to  get  a  new  motor  at  one  point. 
We  had  to  get  a  new  clutch  once,  I  remember.  We  had  to  wait.  I  remember  we  had  to 
wait  one  time  for  two  weeks  to  get  a  part  for  it.  So  it  was  a  long  time.  Bob  was  a 
marvelous  driver  but  he  didn't  like  to  renovate,  to  fix  it  up  or  anything. 

ROZELL:  When  was  that? 

VERA:  '58  I  think.  '58.    So  we  were  in  Africa  then. 

ROZELL:  After  Afnca,  was  he  still  ready  to  travel  more? 

VERA:  Well,  yes.  He  said,  "Well  now  we  must  get  a  Land  Rover."  So  we  went  back  to 
England  and  he  bought  a  Land  Rover.  And  he  said,  "Now  we  are  going  to  drive  to 
India."  Well,  we  got  as  far  as  Ankara  [Turkey]  and  he  said,  "I'm  tired."  [Laugh]  He 
fmally  had  decided  he  had  had  enough.  So  we  came  back.  Meanwhile,  my  niece,  Terry 
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and  her  then  husband  were  living  in  our  apartment  in  Paris  and  so  we  had  to  live  in  our 
Land  Rover,  you  know,  in  a  campground  just  on  the  edge  of  Paris.  1  remember  that. 

ROZELL:  So  you  came  to  the  same  Paris  apartment  all  through  the  years. 

VERA:  Yes,  we  bought  that  in  1950.  Yes. 

ROZELL:  And  you  still  have  that  apartment? 

VERA:  Yes,  I  do.  We  liked  to  go  there  every  year  and  live  three  or  four  months  in  Paris 
and  then  return  to  San  Francisco.  Bob  loved  it  and  wouldn't  sell  it. 

END  OF  INTERVIEW  SUPLEMENT 
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